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THE SPELL OF AFRICA’S VANISHED CITIES 


By CLAYLAND T. MorGAN 
Illustrated with photographs by Mathew Beecher 


likened to a tremendous orchestra- 
tion, for thereare reeds, and strings, 
and brasses; great crashing chords; 
deep, heart-swelling melodies; the clash 
of cymbals; the rippling, colorful pas- 
sages that quicken the blood, and the 
deep, sombre note, mellow and full, that 
speaks of the passage of countless cen- 
turies. But through and through the 
grandeur and fullness, and the thousand 
details that make up the harmonious 
whole, is one constantly recurring 
note—a faint, insistent theme, at times 
harsh, yet again sounding with a 
twisting poignance—of which the visi- 
tor to Africa always is cognizant, and 
which, when he has come away, will 
linger, perhaps, longest in his memory. 
It is the voice of ancient Rome crying 
through the shifting desert sands. 
In these days of splendid motor 
roads, which spread their white net- 
work over all Algeria, Morocco and 


F iikenea North Africa may be 


Tunisia, it is easy to get away from the 
routine of sight-seeing and to steep 
oneself in the genius of early Roman 
colonization, comparatively ephemeral 
though that colonization turned out to 
be. Not far from Tunis, within easy 
reach by car or tram, is what is left 
of one of the most famous cities of 
olden times—Carthage. Those who 
look upon it from the Byrsa, standing 
upon what once was the city’s citadel 
hill, never will forget it. Far in the 
distance rise the mountains, violet and 
misty purple, cut sharply against the 
clear sky with an edge of pure, hard 
blue; in the center, the Father of Two 
Horns—the Djebel Bou Kornein of the 
Arabs, which once bore upon its mighty 
shoulders a temple to the God Baal. 
From the foot of the mountains 
stretches a peacock sea, flashing sap- 
phire where it jumps upward to the 
sun. The land is a tender green of 
fields and groves; the soft pink blur of 
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villas, hidden behind their mantles of 
exotic flowers, provides a modern note 
to accentuate the antiquity of the 
ancient harbor and the buried town 
once a power in Africa. The tranquil 
turquoise pools of the old port reflect 
now only the blank sky, and an occa- 
sional piping bird. Hot silence lies over 
the land; one thinks of the curse which 
not even the might of Rome was suf- 
ficiently powerful to overcome, that was 
laid upon the site after its destruction. 

Here a great nation rose to might 
and riches and fame, and dreams were 
dreamed that might have meant the 
domination of the world. Now Car- 
thage is a relic, indifferent alike to 
glory and to time, but the story of its 
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founding is mingled with one of the 
great love stories of the ages. Eight 
hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, a patrician, the Princess Dido, 
fled from an uprising of plebeians in the 
city of Tyre, and landing on the 
African coast with a number of fol- 
lowers, was attracted by the beauty of 
her surroundings. Here she chose to 
build her new home. Virgil tells us 
that Aéneas, also a fugitive, fleeing 
from burning Troy, sailed to Africa, 
and saw before him the rising walls of 
a splendid city. 

The susceptible princess made the 
wanderer welcome, and did her utmost 
to capture his love. She lavished upon 
him gifts and hospitality, which he 
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complacently or coldly accepted, but 
without yielding a jot in return—a de- 
tail of technique not without its latter- 
day followers. Then, when she saw 
the last rose flush of sunset fade from 
his departing sails, as Mercury recalled 
him to his duties, her heart broke, and 
mounting the funeral pyre she ended 
her life on the summit of Byrsa. 
Carthage, with her population of 
mixed Phoenician and Libyan blood, 
was predestined to become a famous 
seaport. Her ships sailed far abroad, 
and she grew rich and powerful. The 
city increased in size, embraced more 
territory and became mistress of the 
coast. Cyrene, a Greek colony, was 
her neighbor, and a boundary dispute 
arose. To settle it, it was arranged 
that each colony should send out two 
runners, the spot where 
the runners met to be 
agreed upon as_ the 
boundary. Two 
famous Carthaginian 
athletes named Phile- 
nus so far outran their 
opponents that they 
placed the boundary 
leagues down the eas- 
tern coast beyond the 
Greater Syrtes. But 
Cyrene was not con- 
tent. It claimed that 
the Carthaginian run- 
ners had not played 
fair. But it also con- 
ceded that if the 
brothers would consent 
to be buried alive at 
the meeting place of 
the runners, there the 
boundary would rest. 
The indomitable 
brothers consented, 
and the place, known 
afterwards as Arae 
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Philanorum, remained the boundary 
between the rival states. 

Carthage became a swaggering sea- 
leader, insolent and unafraid, and ‘all 
the history of the long wars that en- 
sued abounds with magnificent finger- 
snappings ably backed up by the 
sword. The Carthaginians were brave, 
arrogant, and absolutely without re- 
spect for any power on earth except 
that wielded by themselves; however 
one may condemn their cruelty and 
ruthlessness it must be remembered 
that they were few against many, and 
their spirit remained unsubdued to the 
very end of the Punic Wars. Carthage 
at this time was a splendid city. It 
was surrounedd by three lines of forti- 
fications, and covered an area twenty- 
three miles around. 
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A RUINED STRONGHOLD IN THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 


There were suburbs with magnificent 
villas, markets, granaries, barracks, 
and great warehouses stored with mer- 
chandise and the plunder taken at sea 
by the ruthless Carthaginian sea 
raiders. In the circular war-harbor, 
still in existence, were docks, radiating 
from the center like wheel-spokes, to 
accommodate the fighting triremes with 
their brazen beaks. Around the whole 
harbor ran a splendid Ionic colonnade. 
There was the Admiralty, and the Ad- 
miral’s Palace. Upon the heights were 
temples and_ shrines, baths and 
theatres. Wealth and prosperity flour- 
ished, and it is interesting today, look- 
ing over the ruins that are left, to re- 
construct them in the mind, and to 


people them with men in high, quaint 
head-dresses and long robes, and rings 
in their ears and noses, the women 
laden with barbaric jewelry and flowing 
garments, as they left their houses and 
trooped down to the harbor to watch 
their ships of war wing away to harry 
the coasts of Rome. 

Great times; great names. Regulus; 
Hamilcar; Hannibal; Quintus Fabius, 
envoy of Rome who came to Carthage 
carrying a toga and a sword, and asked 
them which they would choose. When 
in their insolence they left the choice to 
him, he handed them the sword. 
Scipio, the adventurous soldier, with 
his quinquiremes, baiting Hasdrubal 
at the supper table of Syphax, the 
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MoToRING ACROSS THE SAND DUNES OF FRENCH 
NortTH AFRICA. 


Numidian King; Julius Caesar, camped 
near the ruins of a Carthage destroyed 
by Rome, dreaming of Cleopatra in 
Alexandria, and of the curse that should 
descend upon Rome in a later Car- 
thage; Cato, the stoic, and philosopher, 
who read Plato’s essay on the Jmmor- 
tality of the Soul, and then killed him- 
self; Augustus, who restored the city 
to her ancient grandeur; Hassan-en- 
Naman, the Arab soldier who captured 
the city, and then, fearful of losing it, 
ordered its final total destruction. To- 
day, Tunis occupies the prominence 
that once belonged to Carthage, and 
the latter’s epic ruins are left to their 
past, and to those travellers wise 
enough to realize that one may find 
beauty and romance in a fragment. 
Dougga, a native village on the 
Roman road from Carthage to Sicca 
Veneria, contains some splendid relics 
of the Roman occupation. Recent 
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excavations have revealed more treas- 
ures, long buried, and the approach to 
what once was a fortified city, from the 
plain below, is impressive. The pillars 
of a Temple of Saturn silhouette their 
beauty against a clear blue sky. Cen- 
turies ago, when the temple was built, 
it embraced also a Carthaginian temple 
to Baal; for the Romans recognized in 
Baal and Saturn an identical divinity; 
therefore, said they, “let us unite and 
worship them in the same sanctuary’. 

The interior of the temple contains 
many examples of decorative art, some 
of exquisite beauty. In a flagstone two 
footprints are engraved, and here the 
priest, facing the rising sun, made his 
devotions to Baal. Recent diggings 
under the temple have produced more 
than six hundred amphore containing 
perfumes, coins, the bones of small 
animals, sacrificed centuries ago in 
savage rites to Baal, and a number of 
stele with Punic inscriptions. North 
of the temple is a Byzantine crypt, in- 
tact, with an inscription stating that 
it commemorated Christian martyrs. 
In one of the great columns of the 
temple itself are hatchet marks—souve- 
nirs of some fanatic Christian of long 
ago, who sought thus to destroy all 
things pertaining to false gods. 

There is a splendid view from the 
terrace—alone worth the time neces- 
sary for the visit. Fitting supplement 
to it is the most picturesque and com- 
plete Roman theatre in North Africa, 
scooped out of the hillside, with much 
of the ancient machinery still in place 
on the stage. In the Bardo Museum at 
Tunis may be seen a colossal statue of 
Lucius Verus, removed from this 
theatre; other remains on the spot make 
it clear that there were many more. 

The theatre by no means exhausts 
the imposing remains of Roman culture 
in Dougga. There is a magnificent 











Temple of the Capitol with its golden 
stone, occupying a splendid site, and 
beautifully preserved, which fills one 
with wonder: not that these ancient 
architects knew so much, but that 
since their time we have progressed so 
little. 

City planning in the ancient days 
here has left its mark, for on the flag- 
stones of the western part of the Forum 
is engraved a figure—The Rose of the 
Winds—recommended by Vitruvius to 
every city architect as a guide to plan- 
ning streets in a manner to escape the 
force of prevailing winds. The figure 
is a large circle, divided into four 
segments and twenty-four sections, 
showing the center and limit of each 
blast, with the names of the winds 
written all around. 

One would like to linger over the 
temple of Juno Celestis, built in the 
third century, and the even more 
interesting monument to Carthaginian 
art that exists in the lovely Lybico- 
Punic monument on a green hillside— 
the most perfect example in existence— 
but there are other spots of beauty and 
historic interest to be visited. For 
example, the camps of the Third 
Augustan Legion, which garrisoned 
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A BEpouIn CARAVAN ON THE MARCH. 


Africa for Rome for four hundred 
years. Soldiers were workers in those 
times as well as fighters, and in the 
long years of peace they made roads, 
built public structures, constructed 
aqueducts, tilled, sowed, and became 
intimately identified with the life and 
people of the country. Mobility was 
not a factor of the garrisons. Where 
they came they stayed. 

The first camp of Augustus’ legion— 
twenty-seven thousand men—was at 
Ammaedra—now Haidra—on the AI- 
gerian- Tunisian frontier. As the 
country was conquered it moved on to 
Theveste, and thence to Lambaesis, 
where permanent headquarters were 
established which lasted, though the 
personnel ceaselessly passed, for four 
centuries. It is not generally realized 
that as the Romans gradually embraced 
Christianity its practice was carried 
oversea, and that, as a consequence, 
what is now French North Africa in 
the early days became the theatre of 
Christianity’s most ardent practice and 
sacrifice. 

Over all the district are temples, 
roads, theatres, villas, some pagan, 
some Christian; and constantly the 
traveller, whose mind and eye are filled 
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with the impressions of native North 
Africa, with its color and babel of 
tongues and the gorgeousness of native 
wares and costumes, turns a corner and 
comes upon a single Roman column 
with flawless capital, or the ruins of a 
doorway, or a flight of broad, low 
stairs ending in a pile of rubble which 


GuapaliA, Morocco. 


despite its disorder retains some of the 
classic beauty which its long-dead 
builders wrought upon it. This touch 
of a more austere civilization amid the 
myriad colorful impressions of the 
Orient is like a dash of cold spring 
water in the midst of a torrid day. 

The long-buried cities of North 
Africa, when restored by man or time 
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to the outer air, seem to take on a cer- 
tain rich coloring, like a thin coating of 
golden lacquer over soft yellows and 
reds, browns and greens. The effect is 
so intangible as to evade direct de- 
scription, but its charm is direct. No- 
where in Africa is this more evident 
than in the remarkable Roman remains 
at Timgad, the African Pompeii. 

The parallel runs to more than simi- 
larity of building, for Timgad was 
burned by the Arabs so that the Greeks 
could not use the walls as a nucleus for 
more extensive fortifications. Covered 
first with cinders, then with blowing 
sand, and finally with the earth washed 
down from the mountains, it lay for 
centuries under vegetation, until visited 
by Bruce, the British explorer, in 1765. 
The city is beautifully preserved, and 
its excavation has restored to the world 
a treasure, interesting and of value to 
the casual visitor for its picturesque- 
ness, as well as technically absorbing 
to the archaeologist. 

The plan of the town is almost intact. 
Naturally, the majority of the buildings 
are fragments only; but even of these 
fragments — houses, arches, baths, 
temples, triumphal gates, roads of 
paving-stone still bearing the marks of 
chariot-wheels—there is sufficient to be 
able mentally to reconstruct this old 
Roman stronghold on a northern slope 
of a chain of the great Aures range, and 
to imagine the tranquil life of its in- 
habitants, ringed about as they were 
with mountain peaks, until the red 
sword of war hacked their content- 
ment to bloody shreds. 

The great amphitheatre of El Djem, 
rising like a vision of Imperial Rome 
from the horizon as one motors along 
the road from Susa, acquires added 
grandeur and dignity from contrast 
with the squalid little Arab village 
that crouches in its shade. Its majestic 
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proportions lose nothing on closer ex- 
amination, and El Djem—known as 
Thysdrus during the Roman occupa- 
tion—contains many other equally in- 
teresting reminders of the days when 
Rome queened it over the civilized 
world. The amphitheatre was built to 
accommodate fifty thousand specta- 
tors. The significance of this is not 
complete until one begins to wonder 
how long it would take today to muster 
fifty thousand souls from the almost 
desolate country that stretches before it. 

One of the great queens of ancient 
North Africa is associated with this 
amphitheatre—the Berber ruler, Al 
Kahina—The Sorceress—who defeated 
the Ummayad Khalif, Hassan-ben- 
Numan, and adopteda handsome young 
prisoner taken in that action as her 
son. The young man remained faithful 
to his own people, spied upon his 
captors, and later was instrumental in 
his foster-mother’s downfall. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all of the magnificent relics of Rome 
scattered over the face of French North 
Africa. There are too many of them: 
the exquisite Arch of Triumph and the 
Temple of the Capitol at Sbeitla, the 
temples and arches of Djemila, poems 
in stone against a background of violet 
hills and cerulean sky; the marvelous 
walled city of Susa, with its towers and 
battlements and posterns; the incom- 
parable relics of ancient Constantine, 
bathed in the warm orange of sunset, 
with the sky fading to bright canary 
yellow and barred by the columns and 
pediments of long-dead kings. But 
as a change from the usual type of 
travel indulged in, a motor pilgrimage 
over North Africa’s wonderful roads, 
expressly to visit the ruins of the old 
Roman domination, is something so 
far outside the average experience that 
before many more years it will take its 
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place as one of the principal items in a 
North African itinerary. 

It combines the strange, the mystic, 
the bizarre, with intimate glimpses of 
native life not otherwise afforded; for 
in these lonely spots the native does not 
put on his company manner for the 





STREET IN CONSTANTINE. 


stranger. You accept him as he is; 
kindly, ungrasping, hospitable and sin- 
cere, and with a child-like ignorance of 
modern marvels that is a delight; and 
in return he shows you unexpected and 
fascinating angles of a life that was old 
when his forbears gathered with sword, 
spear and lance, to beat back the con- 
quering Roman hordes. 
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“HILLSIDE QUARRY”’. 


By Ror PARTRIDGE. 


ROI PARTRIDGE: WESTERN ETCHER 


By RosE V. S. BERRY 


Illustrated with specially made proofs by the Artist 


HE art notes of the last few 
months have announced that Roi 
Partridge has been the recipient 

of the highest honor conferred by the 
Print Makers Society of California. 
The jury of the Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Exhibition decided in favor of 
a group of four Partridge etchings for 
the Gold Medal. This means that in 
spite of the usual discouragement, lack 
of recognition, and the indifference of 
the many, there are artists who are 
succeeding. 

A careful inspection usually reveals 
the fact that there is something more 


than chance in the achievement of the 
man who does not fail, and whose work 
each year brings him more and more of 
the enviable prizes, and greater recog- 
nition in Europe and America. The 
successful artist is usually a man whose 
viewpoint is sane; who thoroughly 
comprehends the spirit of the time, 
even this transitional present; whose 
personality is genial, generous, and 
humanly kind; whose attitude toward 
other artistsis liberal, uncritical and 
fraternal; and whose association with 
his own art is serious, reverent and 
loyal. More than all else, this success- 
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“THe ENCHANTED MESA’’. By Rot PARTRIDGE. 





‘““TAKHOMA”’. By Ror PARTRIDGE. 
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ful artist has made himself efficient. By 
long, hard drill and everlasting patience 
with dull drudgery he has secured the 
technique which brings ease, facility, 
and ability to dare, into his draftsman- 
ship. The successful artist has trained 
his eye, formed his taste, lived with and 
thought of his art until he has made 
himself an expert in the criticism of 
his own work. All of this is true of Roi 
Partridge, as an individual and as an 
etcher. 

Partridge has not had the usual ex- 
perience in his career. Born in the 
extreme northwest, his art training was 
haphazard until he decided to take a 
year at the National Academy of 
Design. After one winter in New York, 


‘*BuUENA VISTA”’. 


the westerner forsook the American art 
center for Paris, where he plunged into 
hard training. Like many students 
abroad, he had a small sum to meet the 
month’s expenses and no more. Living 
was high, life was hard, and the schools 
demanded money; but the Seine was 
teeming with its river cargoes, the 
streets were free, and the city with its 
charm fascinated the young American. 
That Partridge absorbed this beauty 
with passionate interest is shown by 
the plates he etched, and their im- 
mediate enthusiastic reception. Bertha 
E. Jaques, Secretary of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, who has done much 
to encourage and support American 
etching, wrote to this hard working 
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young man requesting an exhibition. 
The success of a western etcher in 
Chicago reached the ears of the Ex- 
hibition Committee—one young 
woman—of the Seattle Fine Arts So- 
ciety. She wrote for and obtained an 
exhibition, which was a mild furore as 
a success. Such things have happened 
before. But the Partridge etchings 
sold, and the Exhibition Committee 


“Los Cerros, SANTA BARBARA”’. 


sent him several thousand francs. Then 
other exhibitions brought sales, until 
Partridge began to look at art and the 
world through rose-colored glasses. 

In due time Roi Partridge came home 
and married the Exhibition Committee 
of the Seattle Fine Arts Association. 
There has been some hard going, but 
there has never been a time when 
prizes were not coming in, or when suc- 
cess was doubtful. Awards continue to 
come, the etchings continue to sell, 
and the end is not yet, for Partridge is 
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By Ror PARTRIDGE. 


growing, he retains his youth and en- 
thusiasm, and he is an indefatigable 
producer. Conscientious, independent, 
and fearless, he accepts and revels in 
modernism while avoiding its pitfalls. 
Without repetition, without monotony, 
with astonishing variety in his compo- 
sitions, he presents a notable individu- 
ality, remarkable for its virility, fresh- 
ness, beauty of design, and its strange 
expression of freedom 
even to vastness which 
finally becomes an in- 
describable something 
which is the soul of the 
West. 

In general, the work 
of Partridge is remark- 
able for its scope and 
content. Some of his 
work is presented with 
amazing. strength; 
other compositions pos- 
sess astonishing deli- 


cacy. Some is delight- 


ful in a_ treatment 
which is mostly design, 
with little thought for 
any other quality. 
Some of the etchings 
have combined a dis- 
tant view with a pre- 
dominating design; 
others accept an out- 
and-out problem. One characteristic is 
common to all without exception: Par- 
tridge is absolutely true and devoted to 
his line. When he wants his deepest 
shadows and heaviest surfaces he forces 
his medium to its maximum, and one 
might think that it was at the sacrifice 
of line, but the closest inspection will 
reveal the presence of many lines as 
the means used for attaining strong, 
contrasting density. 

Hillside Quarry is a study which will 
reward the person who wishes to go 
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thoroughly into a Partridge etching. 
The first impression is caused by the 
strong contrasts in the work, yet these 
are so well thought out that there are 
no incongruities ; the composition is not 
torn into spots, it is a unit. The 
heaviest part of the etching is the 
right foreground, where the lines are so 
powerful they take on quite an un- 
expected character, seeming to have 
been thrown up into a 
relief. That an etched 
plate is an intaglio and 
the print embossed will 
never be easier to see 
than in this surface. A 
glance at the back of 
the etching will show 
that the soft, moist 
paper has actually 
been crowded by the 
terrific power of the 
press into grooves, and 
that these lines are 
forced up in the print- 
ing. In raising the 
surface of an etching 
in this manner, there 
is yet another effect; 
a play of light and 
shade which makes for 
the most delightful 
nuances. Having 
made certain of one small portion of 
this etching, the eye should pass on to 
the other heavy lines, the straight hori- 
zontal line of the fence, and the dif- 
ferent treatment of the posts, also 
straight lines. The detail of the roofs 
built upon the straight line in another 
motive is pitted against the remote 
fence of another kind, and the more 
distant houses. All of the most start- 
ling part of the picture is proven to be 
but a series of short, straight lines, yet 
it escapes monotony. The trees used 
as vertical points of interest are beauti- 
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ful in the variety they contain, the 
mountain is a surface unrelated to the 
foreground, fences, roof-tops, or trees, 
and the sky is different again. In an 
etching like this it might seem that 
Partridge had used all his resources, but 
the illustrations to come will prove that 
his inventiveness appears inexhaustible. 

Buena Vista, Los Cerros, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Pollard Willows exemplify 





“POLLARD WILLOWS’. By Ror PARTRIDGE. 


bits of design which have bewitched 
Partridge, and with which he in turn 
bewitches others. As etchings these 
are superb. Buena Vista conveys the 
impression of the thin, thready pine 
needles, even noting them in spots, 
along with the positive assertion of the 
dark color and an impenetrable area 
where the artist desires to balance 
heavy mass against heavy mass. The 
contrasts in this etching are strong, but 
Partridge is able to play with the at- 
tention of the observer in passing with 
pleasure from the dark pattern of the 
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“LIVE OAK AND ORANGE”. 


BY ROI PARTRIDGE. 


















pine to the delicate middle distance, 
where he slips in the little nest of 
houses. Few men will justify so 
thorough an analysis of his line-usage. 
The tree-trunks are of another char- 
acter from those of the Hillside Quarry, 
and though much smaller and more in- 
tricate, quite as interesting. It is sur- 
prising to discover that while the effect 
of the pine-needle clusters is of the line 
which would be expected, there is 
variety in its presentation, there are 
cross-hatched sections, half and whole 
circles from which the lines radiate. 
The foregroundis given a good tonal 
quality by having the criss-cross in 
light and dark patches in which the 
lines take other directions. 

Los Cerros, Santa Barbara is a de- 
lineation of subject-matter less power- 
ful and more tender. The tree-trunk 
again has the small lines put in with 
such skill that they quite model the 
surface. There are two lovely little 
touches on the left-hand side of the 
upper trunk where limbs have been 
sawed off. The living beauty of the 
tree is etched in the long, plume-like, 
pendant branches, the dead beauty 
with the stiff, brittle, 
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tridge a much better opportunity to 
do something with the surface of 
the mountain, which rises high to 
its skyline. The portion at the ex- 
treme left, with the lines running from 
upper ridges to the cafion below as an 
artistic statement is an unforgettable 
lesson in the development of line- 
motive. With line and the absence of 
line, Partridge, from certain distribut- 
ing points, models the mountain-side by 
elevations and depressions. 

Pollard Willows is interesting from 
the point of its unity and variety. The 
three trees are of the same family, but 
each trunk takes on a different distri- 
bution of light and shade; each has its 
separate features and distinctive pat- 
tern. The tree to the right ascends by 
a straight, massive body; the central 
one, nearly as large, breaks into irregu- 
lar portions which almost twist their 
upward way, bulging into light and 
shrinking into shadow. The third im- 
patiently bursts from its main trunk, 
giving the artist occasion for more in- 
vention in presenting it. Almost at a 
uniform height the trees branch into 
luxurious growth, and there Partridge 





hanging limbs carried 
almost to the vanish- 
ing point. The middle 
distance reveals small 
farm-houses lightly 
drawn, and the mosaic 
of the tilled and 
@Planted fields creeping 
up over the lower foot- 
hills. This sort of see- 
ing is one factor in a 
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‘“WINGED VICTORY”’. 








By Ror PARTRIDGE. 
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‘‘ ARCHITECTURAL STUDY”’. 


has stepped in to etch that mass of 
live-tree-drama. There are times when 
it appears that this man loves his line 
to such an extent that fearing there 
are not going to be places enough for 
him to use his ideas, he deliberately 
seeks them. Nothing appears too 
complicated, and no irregularity in the 
growth startles him; he literally brings 
organization out of chaos, and these 
trees prove it. 

Winged Victory is treated differently. 
These trees of the mountain heights 
battle constantly with strong ocean 
winds which are victorious to the 
extent that they break, bend, and 
shape the growing thing whose roots 
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By Ror PARTRIDGE. 


are in the rocks. Par- 
tridge’s title for this is 
fanciful, but fancifully 
true. In Live Oak and 
Orange the etcher re- 
turns to an impressive 
delineation of the tree- 
form, different in 
charm, and _ interest, 
for here Partridge has 
taken his subject dur- 
ing the noontime sun, 
when under each 
orange tree lies its in- 
timate overhead 
shadow. The im- 
mediate foreground 
and the fenced field 
are sensitively etched 
- and merge beautifully 
——— into the gently risin 
aves hill. fy a pi. 
| utterly free from any 
| confusing form and at 
| the same time serving 
, as a setting for the live 

. oak, nothing could 
have been better than 
the straight-lined sky. 
Out West, The Enchanted Mesa, Rock 
Shadow and the Sierra Skyline present 
various phases of the West, no more 
different than Partridge’s portrayal of 
them. It is truly amazing that in an 
art reduced to its simplest and most 
direct form—line, light and shade—such 
a varying rendition of such a variable 
land may be told. It is not often done 
with so many variations by one artist 
and it must begin to appear that this 
etcher has inexhaustible wealth of in- 
ventive resources. Each of these etch- 
ings has a sky, but so different that it 
need not have been done by the same 
man; each of them presents heights of 
land and rock, and each is dissimilar 
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and interesting in its etched form. 
Three of the pictures have trees which 
are irresistible as etched motives and 
absolutely distinctive as etched types. 
These etchings have been selected as 
illustrations so that the reader may dis- 
cover some of the qualities which make 
a man notable among many other 
artists who are doing the same thing. 
There are etchings of subtlety and 
delicacy, too, in the Partridge pro- 
duction, which only the most highly 
trained connoisseur would know to be 
of peculiar merit. 

Sierra Slopes, Hobart Mills, and 
Architectural Study are other subjects 
taken from the West, revealing still 
another sort of line-work. The first 
two appear to be an endeavor to 
abolish every dispensable line; yet even 
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so, the middle distances are masterly 
in their minuteness, and the fore- 
grounds daring in their snowy white- 
ness, while the skies are relatively 
severe. Architectural Study is entirely 
distinctive from the other etchings 
shown here, and vitally interesting for 
several reasons. There are spaces 
trusted to blank paper opposing shadow 
in heavy line; these have been treated 
with thousands of straight lines ad- 
justed to the surface-forms, thus escap- 
ing monotony and poverty of ideas. 
This composition is also a verification 
of a theory of Partridge’s that the 
adobe is so closely allied to the moun- 
tains and plains, that it is the one- 
man-made dwelling which is not and 
never can be—not even as a ruin—a 
desecration of the eloquent landscape. 


A CHILD'S SARGOPHAGUS IN TUSCANY 


You speak in letters that I do not know— 
Sarcophagus where little bones have lain— 
Of some small dweller in an old domain 
Whose language died long centuries ago. 


You speak in characters so strange today 

That I can only trace them with my eye, 

And touch them with shy fingers, wondering why 
The years have locked their meaningness away. 


Still I can read them with a certainty: 
No chald’s sarcophagus but tells the same, 
Be 1t well-marked or left without a name, 
Be 1t today’s or old in Tuscany. 


—MAaBEL F. ARBUTHNOT. 
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PEKING GATE GODS 


By G. B. Wimsatt 
Illustrated with photographs by Camera Craft Shop, Peking, China 


“ trust you had no difficulty in 
| finding my lowly hut?”’ 

“Oh, I recognized your house at 
once,’’ replied the Chinese caller. ‘Our 
own people are growing indifferent to 
them, but almost all foreigners living in 
Peking, except the missionaries, have 
Gate Gods.” 

And well may any resident of the 
Northern Capital display those two 
swashbucklers at his doors, for we 
have only to look down a Peking 
hu tung, from the dun-drab of the 
street to the drab-dun of the walls, to 
appreciate the service to aesthetics 
rendered by these deities. 

A Peking dwelling is usually built 
about a court separated from the 
street by a high wall which is pierced 
by a single entrance with two wide 
doors. It is to these outer doors, or 
gates, that the householder affixes paper 
panels of warriors glorious in the arms 
and accoutrements of high ranking 
officials of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

All too long had I coveted these 
guardians of other men’s doors. So 
when I, myself, settled in Peking and 
took possession of a small Chinese 
house, I began to hunt for a pair of 
Gate Gods to complete my establish- 
ment. 

But Gate Gods could not be bought 
in summer, the Manage-Affairs-Man 
protested. They were on sale only at 
the New Year, at the same time the 
shops sold pictures of Tsao Wang, the 
Kitchen God, to replace the old prints 
that must be burned at the festival. 

Happily, this information was not 
wholly correct, for in a small shop that 


had overstocked the year before there 
were Gate Gods for sale in late May, 
and for eight coppers I was able to 
purchase the panels. Elated, I has- 
tened home with my find, and never 
rested until I saw them pasted to my 
green gates and shellacked over as a 
protection from wind and rain. The 
coating, besides bestowing semi-perma- 
nence upon the panels, gave them a 
rich, antique tone, harmonizing them 
with the old lintel beams carved with 
the characters, P’ing An, Serene Peace, 
and with the weathered stone shafts 
beside the entrance. 

Well satisfied with the _ effect 
achieved, I began to make inquiries as 
to the two worthies I had installed, and 
at once learned the story of the first 
Emperor of the T’ang Dynasty, Li 
Yuan, who even on the Dragon Couch 
was harassed by lidless-eyed demons— 
what we, I hazard, should call night- 
mares—until in desperation he sought 
volunteers to cope with the regicidal 
spirits. 

In answer came two gallant gen- 
erals, Ch’in Ch’iung and Ching Tei, 
hardy souls, heroes of a hundred 
battles, fearing neither barbarians nor 
devils. In full panoply, helmets on 
heads, halberds in hands, they placed 
themselves on either side of the en- 
trance to the imperial sleeping- 
chamber. 

“Let us guard the Dragon Portals!’’ 
they proffered. “Our heads shall 


answer for it if even the smallest kuez, 
the most innocuous demonette, dares 
break the sleep of the Son of Heaven.”’ 

Trembling, deep Hell heard the 
boast ; the most ravenous of the Hungry 
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Demons slunk back into the pit, and 
the’ devils that walk by night, dis- 
comfited, cowered in the shadow, not 
daring to face Generals Ch’in Ch’iung 
and Ching Tei. 

The Dragon Lord slept. Night after 
night, rejoicing in his deliverance from 
pestiferous kueis, he slumbered from 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND BEWILDERING IN THE MUL- 
TITUDE OF HAPPY-OMENED OBJECTS DISPLAYED, APPEAR 
THESE HARBINGERS OF A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


dark till dawn. When in the course of 
time his nerves were calmed and his 
composure restored, he asked after his 
two guardians, and learned that they 
were still at their post. 

This would never do. The demons 
having been put in their places, the 
services of the generals were required 
elsewhere. The nether world had 
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learned its lesson, but to remind Hell 
that the Dragon Lord commanded 
champions whom neither Earth nor 
Hades might defy, he ordered that 
likenesses of Ch’in Ch’iung and Ching 
Tei should be painted on peach-wood 
panels and affixed to the great doors of 
the imperial sleeping quarters. 

Later, when it was learned that even 
paper panels of these two intrepid 
Generals were sufficient to repulse all 
kinds of evil spirits, the common 
people, too, called upon their services, 
pasting their pictures to their gates to 
ward against prowling demons. 

These champions are not only guard- 
ians of yaméns and palaces, but are also 
official protectors of the State. The 
unadorned story of Ch’in Ch’iung is 
to the effect that he was a native of 
Shantung. After a checkered career, 
he rose to high office, and was made a 
noble. So well was he regarded by 
Shih Min, the second T’ang Emperor, 
that when the General joined his an- 
cestors the sovereign commanded that 
a statue of the hero and his favorite 
mount should be erected at his tomb. 

Ching Tei, called also Wei Ch’in 
Kung, was a native of Shan Yang, in 
Shansi, who attached himself to the 
fortunes of Li Shih Min, afterward 
second emperor of the T’ang Dynasty. 
He aided in crushing rebels; and on 
one occasion saved his chief’s life by 
lancing the rebel Shan Hsiung-hsin. 
He was eventually ennobled as a duke. 
Tradition has it that he was a black- 
smith in early life, and he is still 
worshipped as the deity of the forge. 

To these historical accounts the 
drama has added its bit of spice— 
ginger sauce for the fish. 

Mai Ma, or Buying A Horse, is a 
play which presents an episode from the 
life of Ch’in Ch’iung. While yet a 
young man and unknown to fame, 
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Ch’in was on oneSoccasion traveling in 
the provinces. Taken ill on the 
journey, he was forced to stop at an 
inn where he remained for some weeks, 
growing steadily worse. Soon his 
scanty supply of money was exhausted, 
he could buy no more medicine, and 
his servant left him. To add to his 
embarrassments the inn-keeper  in- 
sisted upon being paid. Destitute of 
money or credit, Ch’in, to satisfy the 
landlord’s claims, turned over to him 
his beautiful white horse, a marvel of 
grace and speed. 

Chuckling at his fine bargain, the 
inn-keeper led the charger to the 
market-place, and paraded him up and 
down, waiting for bidders. To his 
dawning consternation not a single 
offer was made, not a buyer presented 
himself. 

At length, “Where did you get that 
tottering, mangy skeleton of a nag?”’ 
an acquaintance asked. ‘Take him 
away quickly, for all the neighbors are 
laughing at you.” 

Chagrined and perplexed, the land- 
lord led away the rejected steed, un- 
aware of the Heaven-sent delusion 
which had fallen upon the shrewd 
market folk, so that to their blinded 
eyes a battle steed, worth the price of 
the whole village, appeared worthless 
as a horse of paper. 

The villagers had, indeed, been under 
a delusion; but a young traveler newly 
arrived in the hamlet now caught sight 
of the horse as it was being led from 
the market-place, and saw the charger 
as it actually was. Thinking that he 
recognized the steed, the traveler fol- 
lowed the inn-keeper back to the hostel 
and found there, as he had hoped, his 
old companion in arms, Ch’in Ch’iung. 

Without inquiring into the other’s 
woes the young man promptly recited 
his own, weeping that his brother had 
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lately died, and that he, himself, had 
been delayed on the road so that he 
hardly dared hope he would reach 
home in time for the funeral cere- 
monies—supposing, indeed, that his 
wretched family had been able to buy 
a piece of ground in which to inter his 
brother’s remains. 





GatE Gops IN CIVIL ROBES APPEAR, PROPERLY, ONLY 
WITHIN THE COURTS; WHILE THE MILITARY GATE Gops 
FACE THE STREET. 


At this sorrowful tale Ch’in, un- 
mindful of his own pressing neces- 
sities, generously handed over to the 
traveler the white horse, and besides 
gave him his two swords to buy a 
burial site, Overjoyed, the traveler 
took the gifts and hurried onward. 

It is gratifying to record that when 
the swords were exposed for sale they 
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were recognized by Ch’in’s friends, who No less renowned than Ch'in 
bought them, and traced them back to Ch’iung is his comrade, Ching Tei, the 
the inn where the young captain lay. Chinese Othello, protagonist of the 
These better comrades hastened to popular drama, Po Liang Kuan. In 
succor the large-hearted youth who, this play Ching Tei is represented as 
above all else, loved his friends. the devoted husband of two wives, one 
fair, and one, like him- 
self, dark. During 
Ching’s absence from 
home while defending 
the frontiers, his fair 
wife is carried off by 
brigands. 

Finding herself in 
the power of the ruf- 
fians the ravished lady 
wishes to kill herself, 
but knowing that she 
is soon to become a 
mother she represses 
her own desires, and 
waits for Heaven to 
avenge her wrongs. 
The son to whom she 
gives birth in the rob- 
ber’s hold resembles 
his father, being of 
swarthy countenance 
and fiery heart. 

Time passes, and 
Ching Tei, having 
searched long for his 
stolen wife, has given 
her up for dead. Mean- 
while the  brigand 
waxes bolder and 
stronger, until the Em- 
peror, alarmed at the 
growing menace, de- 
termines to crush the 
outlaw, and bids Ching 
Tei attack the strong- 
hold. 

Obedient to his sov- 


ereign’s command, 


“GATES FILLED WITH HAPPINESS AND HONORS,”’ WISHES THIS TS’Al “on OR Ching hastens against 
Gop oF WEALTH, ESCORTED BY PAGES, ONE OF WHOM CARRIES THE I HREE- 
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rounds their hold. All unaware of the 
relationship existing between them, 
the General and his unknown son— 
who considers himself the child of 
the brigand—engage in single com- 
bat, but neither is able to gain an 
advantage over the 
other. Then the fair 
wife, learning that it 
is her husband who is 
at the walls, reveals to 
her son the secret of 
his birth. 

Shaking from his 
feet the dust of his 
false father’s halls, and 
burning to avenge his 
mother’s wrongs, the 
young Ching hastens 
to the tent of his true 
sire, and joins him in 
his attack on the ban- 
dit. 

We of the Occident 
might consider that 
this series of events 
postulates a happy 
ending for the play: 
the bandit slain, the 
son recognized, the 
husband near. But 
the Chinese know bet- 
ter, and look for 
tragedy. The fair 
lady, animated 
throughout by the 
most correct  senti- 
ments, can not live to 
face her husband after 
having been the bond- 
woman of the bandit. 
In strict conformity to 
the rules of propriety 
she kills herself, thus 
capturing the plaudits 
of posterity. 


So much for this pair, the faithful 
friend and the dark husband. These 
two, the Gate Gods, appear in far too 
many hair-raising adventures for us 
to attempt to follow their glamorous 
careers; but it is good to know that 
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““TREASURE HorsE AND MONEY DRAGON,” PROCLAIMS THE SECOND Gop OF 
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WEALTH, WHOSE SMALL ATTENDANT CARRIES A TRAY BEARING AN IMAGE OF 

THE TREASURE-BEARING STEED. 
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Ch’in Ch’iung was a generous gentle- 
man, and that Ching Tei was a self- 
made man who rose from the village 
smithy to a dukedom, and who won the 
devotion, even unto death, of the fair 
wife. Insight into their private lives 
endears the Gate Gods to us, and 
brings a smile of greeting to answer the 
ever-ready welcome they beam at us 
from the gates. 

Strolling through the hu ?ungs of 
Peking we find Ch’in Ch’iung and 
Ching Tei glorifying with color and 
romance the panels of many a battered 
gate. Then some fine day we get a 
glimpse into a courtyard, even into a 
house. And in these inner quarters we 
spy two guardians affixed to the house 
doors—but, surely, these can not be 
our regular p’ing ch’ang ti (every day) 
Gate Gods! These wardens are with- 
out weapons, and wear civil ceremonial 
robes! One carries a dish filled with the 
peaches of immortality, and the other 
a plate of pomegranates, the fruit em- 
blematic of many sons; and each is 
followed by a page holding aloft a 
lantern inscribed with Double Happi- 
ness characters. 

The background against which these 
other Gate Gods appear is bewildering 
in detail, but a careful study picks out 
from its intricacies the pair of fish, 
symbolic of wedded bliss, the peony 
of prosperity, the butterfly of joy, and 
the rhinocerous-horn drinking-cup, as 
well as the bamboo flute, the table lute, 
the wei ch’i board, and other objects 
connoting a refined and scholarly life. 
In clouds of auspicious vapors appear 
the characters Fu Shou Shuang Chuang, 
meaning, roughly, Happiness and Long 
Life Doubly Transmitted. 

The mystery of these civil gods is as 
plain as the meaning of rice before the 
church door. Here there has been, or 
soon will be, a wedding! 


Again we may see in the court, or in 
the house itself, two door-panels of 
stately officials whose unctuous faces 
are somehow familiar to us—the 7s’az 
Shen, or Gods of Wealth, with shrines 
from Mukden to Singapore. Here in 
Peking their pictures are pasted up 
when a member of the family embarks 
on a new business enterprise. 

Why there should be two Gods of 
Wealth is an unanswerable question. 
As usually portrayed one of the pair is 
of a distinct Indian cast of counte- 
nance, with dusky skin and full black 
beard, sometimes shown mounted on a 
royal Bengal tiger ; while his companion 
is the typical Chinese Mandarin with 
official robes, jewelled belt, and aca- 
demic hat. However, when this wel- 
come pair appear at the gates they are 
as alike as two peas; each carries a scroll 
bearing a felicitous inscription, and 
each is accompanied by four little pages 


carrying happy-omened objects. 

The Ts’az Shen to the left of the en- 
trance unrolls a script which reads, 
Pao Ma Ch’ien Lung, Treasure Horse 


and Money Dragon. Beside him a 
page uplifts a charger bearing a small 
horse, while a cloud of vapor takes the 
form of the money dragon. Another 
small page shoulders the Jui-I, or 
ceremonial scepter, a third carries a 
plate holding an ingot of silver, while 
a fourth marches ahead with an up- 
lifted sphere which we take to be the 
“pearl of felicity’’. 

The Wealth God to the right shows 
a scroll wishing Man. Mén Fu Kuei, 
which means something like “May 
the gates of the house be bursting with 
honors and happiness’. From these 
words ascends a vapor in the form of a 
superior peony flower, the name of 
which, Fu Kuet, is a homophone for 
happiness and honors. Beside the 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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VASE WITH INTAGLIO-ENGRAVING IN TWO FRIEZES. 
DESIGN BY PROF. JAROSLAW Horgjc, PRAGUE. 
HEIGHT 17 CM. 


VASE WITH CAMEO-ENGRAVING “THE ‘THREE 
GoppESssES”’. DESIGN BY PROF. JAROSLAW 
Horejc, PRAGUE. HEIGHT 20% cM. 


AUSTRIAN MODERN GLASS 


By A. S. LEVETUS 


Illustrated with photographs by J. and L. Lobmeyr, Vienna 


for the loveliness and quality of 

her crystal glass. It was in that 
year that the house of Lobmeyr was 
founded; its early traditions it has 
maintained throughout, for its heads 
have been gifted with the open mind. 
It was this which led the firm to enter 
into the modern movement in the 
applied arts which set in towards the 
end of last century, encouraging young 
designers to take up the study of glass 
and the possibilities it offered to the 
thoughtful. The Lobmeyrs quickly 
realized that the perfect designers must 
needs be masters of the craft to 


GS ier t 1823 Austria has been famed 
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which their designs are to be applied. 
It was, of course, the truest of the 
artists who grasped this elementary 
fact. Hence it follows that in the 
course of time all the greatest of 
modern artists, arts and craftsmen and 
women have designed for J. and L. 
Lobmeyr. Therefore it is no wonder 
that their crystal and muslin glass 
shown at the recent Paris exhibition of 
decorative arts won universal praise, 
and incidentally gold medals. 

Muslin glass had fallen into oblivion 
till Stephan Rath, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of the founders of the firm, 
brought it to light. Strange to say, 
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CARVED, ENGRAVED JARDINIERE DESIGNED BY OSCAR 
STRNAD AND FRAULEIN M. RaTH, VIENNA. HEIGHT 
13% cM. 


nobody knows where it first originated. 
Some authorities say at Winterberg, a 
small town in the Bohemian woods, 
others that it was England which gave 
birth to it. Be that as it may, it is not 
mentioned in the catalogue Baccaret 
St. Louis Choisy and Beroy, dated 
1844. But we do not believe that 
muslin glass was in common use for the 
table and glazing until about 1860, 
when the discovery of cheaper methods 
of production put it out of the market. 





THE ACTHON INTAGLIO VASE BY FRAULEIN L. FINK. 
HEIGHT 174% cM. 
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It was forgotten until a few years ago, 
when some Viennese designers en- 
couraged by Herr Rath turned their at- 
tention to it, invented new forms and 
modern patterns, and raised this glass 
to a high art. 

It is not easy to form muslin glass. 
The pieces must be formed in a single 
operation performed near the kiln. 
They are blown from plain pure-white 
crystal glass of the ordinary composi- 





LARGE CRYSTAL VASE WITH ENGRAVING, IRREGULAR 
SHAPE. DESIGN BY FRAULEIN ENA ROTTENBERG, 
VIENNA. HEIGHT 25% cm. 


tion. The delicacy of these carafes, 
flower-containers and table-glasses is 
so astonishing as to call for admiration, 
while the beauty of their design and 
shape arouse wonder. They gain in 
comparison with that muslin glass 
made in past centuries and so cherished 
by collectors. This may be claimed 
for the pieces designed by Ernst Licht- 
blau and executed in his workshops, 
as well as for those designed by Oswald 
Haerdtl and others by J. & L. Lob- 
meyr. It will be gathered from the 


muslin glass here reproduced that the 
bond between the arts and craftsmen 
has given life to lovely specimens of 
this and crystal glass. 
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CuT GLASS TABLE ORNAMENT DESIGNED BY ERIC 
WAGNER. HEIGHT 43 CM. 


Of the latter there are various kinds. 
The piece engraved in cameo—The 
Three Goddesses, was designed by Jaro- 
slaw Horejc, a professor at the Prague 
School for Arts and Crafts. It is cut 
and engraved in relief. The movement 
of the figures, their charming attitudes, 
are revealed in a charming and unusual 
manner, by the cameo, which is here 
of extraordinary dimensions. A blue 
crystal vase decorated in white enamel, 
designed and executed by Fraulein 
Lotté Fink, commands attention by its 
exquisite design. It is painted in 
white enamel on a ground of blue 
crystal. Its decoration is similar to 
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that of old Limoges crystal. So is that 
of the crystal designed by Vally Wiesel- 
thier, Dr. Karl Zwieauer, Professor 
Strnad, Professor Josef Hoffmann (both 
of the Vienna School for Arts and 
Crafts), Fraulein Ena Rottenberg and 
others. 

Everywhere remarkable talents are 
disclosed in design, in simplicity of 
treatment, in the understanding of the 
material. These are characteristics 
common in the Austrian craftsmen and 
women of today. Indeed, beauty of 
manipulation is the tradition of an 
hundred and fifty years, and it was 
this which lent aid of so great a value 


LARGE VASE WITH THREE ENGRAVED FRIEZES, “ BUR- 
GUNDY’’. DESIGNED BY FRAULEIN ENA ROTTENBERG, 


VIENNA. HEIGHT 29% cM. 
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to the modern movement in the indus- 
trial and applied arts in Austria, which 
was the outcome of the William Morris 
movement in England. The welding 
of design and material is nowhere 
better comprehended than in Vienna, 
and it is largely this which has gained 
her so hight a place in the modern arts. 
This is to be seen also in the latest 
phase, a cut glass table ornament de- 
signed by Eric Wagner (assistant to 
Professor Czizek). Here may be seen 
how successfully the cube may be ap- 
plied to crystal glass; it was cut by the 


designer and gives proof of the justifi- 
ableness of the application of the idea 
to crystal: an admirable achievement in 
design as well as in workmanship. In 
all the specimens here reproduced the 
intensification of feeling and interest in 
performance are remarkable. Each 
designer preserves his or her origi- 
nality, unexpected qualities are con- 
stantly revealing themselves in both 
design and workmanship, and each 
single piece is “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever’’. 





PEKING GATE GODS 


(Concluded from Page 133) 


Ts’at Shen stands a lad balancing on 
his shaven head a dish holding the 
celebrated Three-Legged Frog, emble- 
matic of money-making, while his com- 
panions bear other lucky symbols. 

So naive, so decorative, so bright 
with the rays of a sun that has set are 
the Gate Gods of Peking! Staunchly 
the warriors, Ch’in Ch’iung and Ching 
Tei, make their last stand against an 
enemy more irresistible then the T’ang 
demons; a few, a very, very few civil 
Gate Gods still linger to brighten the 
materialistic present. But never again 
will the eye of China sparkle to be- 
hold, proudly affixed to a Peking door, 
the last pair of this series of Gate Gods. 

These two have already passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things, and not 
even the tattered remnants of the 
panels remain adhering to abandoned 
dwellings. But from the dusty stock 
of an old shop come to light these two 
reminders of imperial days, when the 


Ta Ch’ing dynasty was indeed bright, 
and the Empress Dowager, somewhat 
arbitrarily but right regally, sat on the 
Dragon Throne. 

I Pin Lien Feng, One Rank Promo- 
tion Decree, read the characters in the 
clouds of incense puffing from burners 


carried by pages. The two gods wear 
imperial court robes, and their em- 
broidered breast-squares show the 
cranes of longevity. Both carry vases, 
from one of which shoots the pine of 
long life with an Endless Luck emblem 
dangling from a twig, and from the 
other the fungus of the immortals, to 
which is knotted a sonorous jade. 

We “bend the body”’ but dare not 
say, ‘‘Ts’at chien!” (‘Again see!’’). 
Ah, well, pass in peace to a long repose, 
Worthy Officials! Never more will 
duty summon you to ornament the gate 
to which has come an Imperial Decree, 
raising by one step the rank of an 
inmate of the court beyond! 
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L TOWER ABOVE THE CITY. 


THE TWIN SPIRES OF COLOGNE CATHEDRA 





BELLS AND BELL TOWERS OF OTHER TIMES 


By Estee H. Rigs 


bells have been used from the 

earliest times for signalling people 
at a little distance, and through the 
ages have played an important part in 
many branches of civil, military and 
religious life. In remote antiquity, 
hand-bells were used in religious cere- 
monies. In Egypt the feast of Isis was 
announced in this wise. The Greeks 
employed them in camps and garrisons, 
and the Romans used them to tell the 
hours for bathing and for business. 
The use of bells for assembling political 
gatherings did not then obtain, but 
public criers and heralds served that 
purpose. 

The introduction 
of bells into Chris- 
tian churches came 
about 4oo A. D. 
in Campania, Italy, 
whence the terms 
campane, and cam- 
panile, the bell- 
tower. The use 
soon spread over 
Christendom, and 
famous towers 
sprang up _ pic- 
turesquely on 
castle, cathedral 
and communal 
structures. Tall, 
short, square, 
round, added their 
interesting sil- 
houettes to the sur- 
roundings. They 
crowned the center 
of the building. 
They flanked the 


T vet clear, penetrating tones of 


CLock Tower. Houses oF PARLIAMENT. Lonpon, tablished 


front like sentinels. They ranged 
themselves in groups at the far end. 
In Italy the Campanile detached itself 
proudly from the rest of the building 
and stood apart, or at most joined it 
only by an arcade. 

In mediaeval times, the signal for 
town gatherings made the bell and 
belfry emblems of communal freedom. 
Belfries dotted the land until every 
mediaeval city of importance pro- 
claimed their usefulness. The most 
conspicuous were those of the town 
halls, as in Florence and Siena. ‘To 
mention but a few of the major ex- 
amples, there is the Campanile of 

Venice, the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa, 
the Bell Tower of 
Giotto in Florence, 
the Belfry of 
Bruges, the towers 
of Mechlin, Ant- 
werp, Tournai and 
many others. St. 
Peter’s has its bells; 
Milan Cathedral 
has its chime. The 
Strasbourg spire 
peals forth. Mon- 
astery bells can be 
heard marking the 
time on the Lake of 
Lugano and else- 
where in Switzer- 
land, and church 
bells resound over 
some of the long 
reaches of the 
Rhine. 
rH By means of es- 
signals, 
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THE MarKET PLack, TowN HALL OR RATHAUS, WITH ITS LOFTY TOWER, AND THE GENTLEMEN’S DRINKING 
HALL AT ROTHENBURG OB-DER-TAUBER. 


different ideas were conveyed by the 
bells in these towers. There might be 
instructions to assemble for a town 
meeting. There might be an alarm that 
an enemy approached, for the struc- 
tures were tall enough to serve as 
watchtowers too, and all had a lookout 
near the top that afforded a long view 
over hill and plain. Another signal in- 
dicated simply the hour or half-hour 
passing into eternity, for the bell was 
the clock of the middle ages. Indeed, 
our word clock comes from glocio or 
cléche or glocke, the Italian, French and 
German for bell. 

There were many secular uses for 
church bells, and the chief bell in a 
cathedral often belonged to the town, 
not to the cathedral chapter. A storm- 
bell would warn when bad weather 
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threatened. Gate-bell would give the 
signal for opening and closing the city 
gates. Market-bell spoke the order for 
selling to begin. The curfew-bell, a 
corruption of the French expression 
couvre-feu — cover-fire — was first en- 
forced in England by William the 
Conqueror as a sign that all lights and 
fires must be extinguished at 8 P. M. 
to do away with the ever present 
fire-hazard. In Rothenburg ob-der- 
Tauber, this very summer, I climbed 
and climbed and climbed to the top of 
the old Rathaus Turm and found the 
watchman at the top who still rings 
the bell every fifteen minutes to advise 
the town that it is safe! 

A military use is indicated in the 
fact that after the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453, the use 








THE NEw RATHAUS. 


of bells was forbidden for fear that 
someone would give the signal for 
revolt. 

The use of a wall for defense was 
elemental. The addition of towers to 
increase its protective quality soon 
followed. They provided a lookout, 
afforded a place of refuge and served 
similar useful purposes. The great wall 
of China, to name but one outstanding 
example, is pierced at short intervals 
all along its length with towers for just 
such reasons. Carcassonne and Aigues 
Mortes are others, and on a smaller 
scale we find them all through Europe. 

The tower, after becoming a material 
necessity, became a “moral need, and 
offered a certain monumental sump- 
tuousness in religious and certain civil 
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edifices. However its application to 
the houses of worship of different cults 
may have originated, whatever may 
have been the needs to which it at first 
responded, it was gradually conceded 
that whether of service or not, it added 
perceptibly to the prestige and ma- 
jesty of the sanctuary, and even seemed 
to symbolize by its reaching heaven- 
ward, a desire toward godliness. Any- 
way, builders adopted it so generally 
that it was soon impossible to conceive 
of a church without a tower. 

The Italians always preferred the 
square tower to the spire and generally 
treated it as a detached campanile. 
The structure was tall and slim in pro- 
portion to its height, and rose directly 
from the ground, maintaining the same 
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THERE IS NO SUGGESTION OF DEFENSIVE PURPOSE IN THE SLENDER GRACEFUL- 
NESS OF THE TOWER OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS. 
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and veneering are treated with great 
finish and combined with incrusted 
reliefs of real beauty, harmonizing, of 
course, with the adjacent Santa Maria 
della Fiore. The campaniles of Siena, 
Lucca and Pistoia are built in alternate 
black and white courses like the cathe- 
drals adjoining. Later the square tower 
was crowned with an octagonal turret, 
as seen in Modena, Verona, Cremona 
and Mantua. Usually the openings in- 
crease in number and size as they rise, 
the upper ones giving lightness and 
grace to the structure, the lower ones, 
with their narrow slits, imparting a 
strong sense of solidity. 

As long as they could, emperors, 
popes and nobles held down the com- 
mon people. As wealth increased, 
however, the burghers—strong within 
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“THE OLp Cow”’ WAS THE GREAT BELL IN THE TOWER 
OF THE PALAZZO VECCHIO OF FLORENCE, WHICH 
“LOWED’’ WHEN SAVONAROLA WENT TO HIS DEATH IN 
THE SQUARE. 


























width throughout. It usually termi- 
nated in a flat roof or low and incon- 
spicuous cone or pyramid. Stories 
were marked off by string-courses, and 
sometimes pilaster strips would deco- 
rate the walls. While there was a 
general similarity in these towers, they 
varied according to the importance of 
the commune, the tastes and con- 
dition of the people and their available 
wealth. Thus those of Tuscany are 
usually of stone and much more severe 
than those of the north, which are 
oftener of brick and more open in 
treatment, indicating a less disturbed 
state of society. 
Giotto’s tower in Florence is one of 

the : most famous examples of th 1 THE R6DERBOGON AND St. Marxk’s TOWER AT 
Italian campanile. Its inlays, mosaics ROTHENBURG-ON-THE-TAUBER. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


the walls kings and emperors had al- 
lowed them to erect against enemy in- 
vaders—rose against feudal oppression 
and established local independent gov- 
ernment. As soon as they found them- 
selves, husky with the endurance born 
of past hardships, their activity and 
power knew no limits. Monuments 
both ecclesiastic and civic were bound 
to result from this intense local pride. 
Of the latter, the communal towers 
were probably the first. They were 
used alike for bell-towers and watch- 
towers, and were built sometimes over 
the city gates and often in the public 
square. When the town hall was built 
later, a tower of this sort became one 
of its chief features. 

The most important municipal build- 
ings were the hotel de ville in France, 
the rathaus in Germany and the 
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palazzo pubblico or communale in Italy. 
The cities of northern and central 
Italy, of northern France and the 
Netherlands, of Northern Germany, 
especially of the Hanseatic League, 
were most conspicuous for such build- 
ings during the Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. The tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence is a familiar 
example, rising directly from the gal- 
lery some four feet in advance of the 
main wall of the building, to a height of 
300 feet above the street. 

The Hotel de Ville of Brussels with 
its great central tower is a fine example 
in the developed Gothic style. Its 
slender outline and small proportions 
exclude any idea of defense. If we 
compare this graceful spire with the 
proud and massive belfry of Bruges, or 
the almost feminine aspect of the 
Louvain Town Hall with the sturdy 
masculinity of the famous Ypres Cloth 
Hall, the evolution of towers is quite 
apparent, for with the change of re- 
quirements, the character of the tower 
also underwent a corresponding change. 

It is of interest to notice that many 
of our finest buildings have adapted the 
architectural design or proportions of 
some of these famous towers as details. 
A derivation of Giotto’s Tower is 
familiar to us in the New York Times 
Building. The Venice Campanile ap- 
pears in the Metropolitan Tower. 
Madison Square Tower, soon to stand 
ariew on University Heights, is of 
course a replica of the Giralda of 
Seville, Spain, to name but three, so 
that to bells we owe at least indirectly 
many of the world’s famous towers. 

Thus throughout the ages, bells 
have served mankind, and the towers, 
slim and graceful, reaching to the sky 
and calling forth their message to the 
people, are reminders in many cities 
of the twin ideal of use and beauty. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TWO BABYLONIAN MULTIPLICATION TABLES 
IN ONTARIO 


Through the courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, which has given ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY permission to publish the article from its Bulletin 
which follows below, American readers may gain an in- 
sight into the troubles of Babylonian and Assyrian 
school children of some thousands of years ago. Pro- 
fessor Samuel A. B. Mercer, author of the description of 
the tablets illustrated here, writes: 

Inits growing collection 
of Babylonian and Assy- 
rian tablets the Royal On- 
tario Museum of Archae- 
ology has two which are of 
peculiar interest, not only 
to the professed students 
of the history of mathe- 
matics but also to the gen- 
eral public. Each of these 
tablets contains a multi- 
plication table, and two 
things are very interesting 
about these tables. First, 
as will be observed, the 
Babylonians did not stop 
at twelve in their multi- 
plication tables but went 
unit by unit totwenty and 
then followed with thirty, 
forty, and fifty. R.O.M.A. 
Bab. Tab. 767 illustrates 
this. Moreover, there are 
many such Babylonian 
tables extant and all with- 
out exception go to twenty 
and then follow’ with 
thirty, forty, and fifty. 
This seems to have been as 
much the rule with the 
Babylonians as 2X12, 
3X12, 4X12, etc. is with 
us. It should be noted 
that our tablet is one of two 
so far discovered, which 
have the seven times table 
only.1 Secondly, Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian children 
were expected to learn not 
only, 2X13, 2X14, 2X15, 
etc. but were also called 
upon to learn such tables 
as 12% X1, 12% X12, etc. up to 12% X20, 12% X30, 
12% X40, and 12% X50. This is proved by R.O.M.A. 
Bab. Tab. 711, which has all the marks of an ordinary 
Babylonian ‘‘school-text’”’. Two other multiplication 
tables with fractions have recently been published.? 
The Royal Ontario Museum, therefore, has one of these 
three rare tablets. One needs very little imagination to 
appreciate how interesting and important these two 
tablets are. 


1The other was published in 1925 by Speleers, Recueil des In- 
scriptions de l’'Asie Antérieure des Musées Royaux du Cinquante- 
naire a Bruxelles, Bruxelles, No. 269. 

*Speleers, op. cit., Nos. 268 and 271. 


BABYLONIAN CHILDREN LEARNED TO FIGURE FROM 
BAKED CLAY TABLES LIKE THIS. 


A few words may be said about ancient Oriental 
mathematics. Until quite recently very little was 
known on this subject. In 1877 Eisenlohr published a 
volume on the Rhind Papyrus of the British Museum 
called Ein mathematisches Handbuch der alten Aegypter. 
This marked the beginning of an accurate knowledge 
of ancient Oriental mathematics. In 1906 Hilprecht 
published the first useful account of ancient Babylonian 
and Assyrian mathematics, in his book, Mathematical, 
Metrological and Chronological Tablets from the Temple 
Library of Nippur. The best and latest summary of 
ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian mathematics 
may be found in Peet, The 
Rhind Mathematical Pa- 
pyrus, London, 1923. 

As early as 3000 B. C. 
there existed two separate 
and highly developed sys- 
tems of mathematics, the 
Babylonian and the Egyp- 
tian. In Babylonian 
mathematics lies the 
origin of the modern di- 
vision of the circle into 
360 degrees and of the 
day into 24 hours, of the 
hour into 60 minutes, and 
of the minute into 60 
seconds. The Babylonian 
system was a mixture of 
the earlier Sumerian sexa- 
gesimal with the later 
Semitic decimal systems. 
The Egyptian notation 
was decimal. But they 
apparently had no frac- 
tions with numerators 
greater than unity, with 
the exception of 2/3. In 
early Egypt nothing so 
far has been discovered in 
the way of tables. They 
seemed to have multiplied 
by a system of doubling. 
But in Babylonia there 
was a full system of multi- 
plication, each table going 
up to 20 and including 30, 
40, and 50, and a highly 
developed fractional sys- 
tem. Both Babylonians 
and Egyptians had tables 
of square roots, but cube roots were known only to the 
Babylonians. The Babylonians also knew equations as 
well as arithmetical and geometrical progression, and 
both of these ancient peoples knew how to calculate the 
areas of squares and rectangles. The Babylonians also 
had a complete system of measurements for length, 
area, volume, capacity, liquid content and weight. The 
Egyptian system so far reconstructed is incomplete. 
While there is still much to be done in the way of inter- 
pretation of mathematical texts, it is nevertheless 
clear that the ancient inhabitants of the Nile and of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valleys had made great strides in the 
sr as of mathematical and geometrical know- 
edge. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE TURIN FRAGMENTS AND THE EPIC OF 
PENTAUR 


Professor Jean Capart, in the Chronique d’Egypte, 
published by the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, of 
Brussels, discussing the ‘‘Theme of the Battle of 
Kadesh”’, has some exceedingly interesting observa- 
tions to make on the new papyrus fragments of the 
Turin Museum, recently described by Signor Giuseppe 
Botti in the Rendiconti dez la Regia Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincet. ‘‘ These bits of papyrus are the fragments of 
a poetic composition destined to glorify the warlike ex- 
ploits of the Pharaoh Thotmes III during a campaign in 
Asia,’’ writes Dr. Capart. ‘‘ All who are familiar with 
the famous Poem of Pentaur, describing the victory 
of Rameses II over the Khetas, will be surprised to 
note, with Signor Botti, the startling resemblance 
between this famous text and the new fragments at 
Turin. Not only do the two compositions relate to the 
same episode, but the writers even employ the same ex- 
pressions in describing them. Thotmes III, like 
Rameses II, in the heat of battle, invokes the aid of the 
god Mentu; and the enemy, discouraged by the vigor 
of the Pharaohs, likens them equally to the gods 
Sutekh and Baal. ... This discovery is important 
from the literary point of view, because it singularly 
diminishes the merit of the eventual author of the 
Poem of Pentaur, since he would have simply adapted 
for his master Rameses II an older composition. One 
may assume that the Tur'n composition relates an in- 
cident of the wars of Thotmes III, the great conqueror 
of Asia. This is a further example of a thematic char- 
acter which has been long recognized in the literature as 
well as the art of Egypt. Ishould not be astonished if 
some day, as Signor Botti suggests, the text in question 
should be found to have an origin even more ancient, 
and that it was brought back into service, for example, 
to immortalize the feats at arms of a king of the Middle 
Empire.”’ The article concludes with an interesting 
commentary upon the carvings at Karnak and two 
panels from the funerary chamber of Tutankhamen. 


ITALIAN NOTES 


In the notes dealing with recent Italian archaeological 
discoveries published in the current issue of Le Vie 
d'Italia, the following items are of more than passing 
interest and show the activities of the past summer: 

Professor Maiuri, in charge of the excavation of 
Herculaneum, has made a particularized report to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction describing in great de- 
tail the House of the Skeleton. The first story has been 
laid bare to a height of almost five metres. Of par- 
ticular interest is the balcony overlooking the lower 
part; it is decorated with stucco and has exquisitely 
worked columns. Among the more important works of 
art recovered from the first floor are a bronze Mercury 
of splendid workmanship, a white marble Venus, 
amphore and various utensils of bronze and terracotta. 

Several tombs of remote antiquity have recently 
been discovered at Canosa. Three of them, forming a 
unique group, contained precious objects of gold which 
make it clear that one of them belonged to a wealthy 
matron. Parts of a skeleton which must originally have 
been enveloped in the richest sort of a drapery made of 
an asbestos fabric embroidered in gold, have been 
encountered. Other notable personalia are a gold 
coronet richly decorated with foliage and precious 
stones, a necklace with pendants, a ring, statuettes, a 
golden palm, earrings, and a delicate necklet. 


At Bianco in Reggio di Calabria and at Tropea in 
Catanzaro two hoards of Roman money have been 
found, respectively of the Empire and the Republic. 
The first group contains 2415 copper pieces of more 
historic than numismatic interest. The Tropea find is 
of silver and consequently more valuable. 

Excavation continues at Sibari (Cosenza). A vast 
Roman edifice has been bared and found to contain 
archaeological materials of unusual interest, among 
them bronzes, vases, coins and other objects. 

The continuance of excavations undertaken at 
Perugia in pursuance of public improvements, has 
brought to light segments of the Etruscan city wall, in 
the midst of which is a vast ruin that looks like the 
foundations of an Etruscan temple. Fragments of red, 
yellow and blue friezes, believed to have belonged to 
the frontal revetment of the temple, have also been 
recovered in the vicinity. Director Calzoni of the 
Perugia Museums is taking charge of the work. 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Philadelphia Water Color 
Exhibition under the joint auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts and the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club will be held at the Academy, Broad 
street above Arch, from November 4 to December 9, 
both inclusive. 


DISCOVERIES BY TULANE EXPEDITION IN 
THE MAYA COUNTRY 


Professor Frans Blom, who led the archaeological ex- 
pedition sent out by Tulane University this summer, 
reported, during the meetings of the Congress of 
Americanists held during September in New York, on 
his various discoveries. In the State of Chiapas, 
Mexico, a burial cave in the face of a cliff was found to 
contain several fragments of well-preserved cotton 
cloth, still white, and strong enough to stand vigorous 
handling. Two methods of weaving were disclosed by 
the different specimens, one of a triple woof, the other 
with woofs finer and more delicate than the warp. 
Some of the fragments still retain their selvadges. The 
second discovery, Prof. Blom said, concerns the Mayan 
ball-courts. Several of these were found in the Old 
Empire, and he therefore inclines to the belief that 
previous theories as to the origin of the game and the 
migrations of pre-Columbian times are incorrect. 


ACTIVITY IN SPAIN 


The Spanish official press reports that the Govern- 
ment has granted subsidies amounting altogether to 
about half a million dollars for reconstruction and essen- 
tial repairs to some twenty or more ancient structures 
and national monuments throughout the Peninsula. 

Don Elias Tormé, the noted art student and 
archaeologist, has recently discovered above the high 
altar in the church of Valdemoro, Province of Madrid, 
a large, important and thus far unknown Goya. Sefior 
Tormé was making an art survey of the province, and 
when his attention was attracted by the painting, had 
it down for close inspection. The canvas represents the 
appearance of the Virgin to St. Julian, Bishop of 
Cuenca, and Don Elias attributes it to the close of the 
XVIIIth century, as its style corresponds accurately 
with that period of Goya’s artistic development. The 
figures are all life-size. 
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An important tomb was recently disclosed near the 
town of Torremanzanas, Alicante Province, in excavat- 
ing for the foundations of a new house. The workmen 
first uncovered a marble slab, and then the grave 
itself. It contained a body wrapped in hitherto un- 
known XIth century Hispano-Moorish weaves of silk, 
and surrounded by enameled copper ware. During the 
excavations no less than thirteen other similar tombs 
were unearthed, and wide attention has been attracted 
by the discoveries. 

COINS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 

A correspondent of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, who is 
himself an enthusiastic numismatist, has made an in- 
teresting and valuable suggestion. The teaching of 
history in the American public schools, if one may 
judge by the results shown, is very far from being 
efficient. Whether the fault lies primarily with the 
teacher or with the text-book, the fact remains that 
the amount of interest shown by the student body is far 
less than it ought to be, and the results are surely any- 
thing but permanent. 

We have come to understand in recent years the 
value of visual aids to teaching of all sorts. Archae- 
ology has bridged many previously impassable gaps in 
ancient history, and numismatics, by giving us a vast 
body of unusually interesting material in connection 
with the monetary systems of the past, is entitled to a 
much greater representation than has hitherto been 
accorded it. 

“If the teachers in the classical departments of our 
high schools and colleges,’’ observes our correspondent, 
“realized that coins are original contemporary docu- 
ments of the period they are studying, and made use of 
them in their classes, their teaching would be more in- 
teresting to the pupils and more lasting in results. 
Through Teachers College, Columbia University, I 
have gotten in touch with quite a number of teachers all 
over the country, who are taking an active interest in 
ancient numismatics.”’ 

This is admirable, and will bring results inevitably. 
Notwithstanding the obvious difficulties of expense and 
time, this, like other progressive ideas in education, will 
win its way. If the student in the medical school is 
given a contemporary document in the dissecting-room 
to teach him anatomy in a practical form, our educa- 
tional authorities can well afford the trifling cost of 
exact replicas—where originals cannot be secured—to 
equip their history teachers to train pupils in just as 
practical a way. 


THOMAS MORAN’S MASTERPIECE ACQUIRED 
BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON 

The Thomas Moran painting of the Grand Cafion of 
the Yellowstone, which has been on exhibition in the 
National Gallery for a number of years as a loan, first 
by the artist and later by his daughter, Miss Ruth B. 
Moran, has been added to the Gallery’s permanent 
collections. In May of the present year, during a visit 
of Mr. George D. Pratt of New York City to the 
Gallery, he became deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of this great work artistically and nationally, 
and soon after announced his willingness to contribute 
ten thousand dollars to its purchase. Miss Moran. was 
so greatly pleased with the prospect of having the 
picture become the property of the Nation, thus re- 
taining its place in the National Gallery, that she de- 
cided to accept this amount. The canvas is very 
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large—8 X14 feet—and because of its remarkable 
qualities, has strong claims to rank as America’s 
greatest landscape. Its acquisition is a triumph for 
the National Gallery, and especially for its Director, 
Prof. W. H. Holmes, to whom goes the credit for 
securing it. 


With the return of the Director, Meyric R. Rogers, 
from England, activities at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art have been resumed and the first of the fall ex- 
hibitions opened on Tuesday, September 4. The new 
Museum building is nearing completion and as it is 
not expected to be ready for occupancy for several 
months, no arrangements were made for bringing out of 
town collections to Baltimore for display at the present 
headquarters at Monument and Cathedral Streets. 
Instead Mr. Rogers has hung work belonging to the 
Museum or lent to it indefinitely. 


BABYLONIAN WIFE-INSURANCE 


Something more than five millenia ago in Babylon, 
if we may believe the records inscribed upon one of a 
collection of more than two hundred cuneiform tablets 
recently given to Cornell University by Mr. H. I. 
Patten of Chicago, marriage contracts of those days 
contained a sort of crude ante-nuptial form of insurance 
against the abandonment of a husband by his wife or 
children. The tablet in question has been translated 
as reading: 

“‘Sinnaya, the son of Sin-ikisham, has taken as his 
wife Lamazum, the daughter of Ibku. Should Lama- 
zum say to her husband, ‘Thou are not my husband,’ 
and should her children say to their father, ‘Thou are 
not our father,’ they will lose claim to all possessions 
and pay one-half mana of silver.”’ 

The document also names four persons who have 
been adopted as heirs of Sinnaya and states that 
‘“‘house, field, orchard, office and furniture of every 
kind he has given to them.’”’ Eight witnesses sign the 
contract, which is dated ‘‘in the month of Azagga, the 
year in which Samsuiluna, the King, made a brazen 
standing object decorated with representations of 
mountains and rivers.” 


MISCELLANEOUS SHORT ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Pottery, mosaics and other fragmentary remains of 
the Roman occupation of Britain have been recently 
discovered on the site of ancient Camalodunum, now 
Colchester. The pottery is believed to date from 
Trajan’s reign, 98-117 A. D. 

Flower seeds which reposed darkly in an Etruscan 
tomb near Civita Vecchia, for more than 2,000 years, 
when taken from their retreat sprouted and bloomed 
perfectly, according to recent press reports. 

Excavations carried out on Roman sites in Austria, 
near Linz, by Dr. Michael Hainisch, have revealed 
ruins of Roman castles equipped with underground 
heating apparatus not dissimilar to the central heating 
plants in use today. 

A dispatch to the New York Times reports the dis- 
covery of some 250 Badarian period graves in Egypt, 
from which have been taken a large collection of flint 
tools and instruments, bone tools, beakers, black 
pottery with incised designs in white, and frequent 
specimens of grain. The Badarian culture is older than 
that of the earliest dynastic period. 
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(Continued from last month. For explanation, see 
issue of June, 1926.) 


Chry-sa’or: in Gr. myth., the son of Poseidon and 
Medusa, who leaped from the Gorgon’s headless 
trunk after Perseus had decapitated her. 


Chry-se’is: the daughter of a priest of Apollo, accord- 
ing to the Iliad; captured by Agamemnon. 


Chry-sip’pus: the IIId cent., B. C., Stoic philosopher 
of Soli, reputed to have invented the chain- or 
compound-syllogisms known in Logic as sorites. 


Chrys’os=-tom: St. John, patriarch of Constantinople 
and one of the four Greek Christian Fathers; author 
of the noted Commentaries; deposed and made an 
exile; b. about 347; d., Sept. 14, 407. 


chthon’i=-an (chthonic): (1) in Gr. myth., under- 
world, or underground, especially as applied to the 
gods of the lower regions; (2) earthy; of or pertain- 
ing to things subterranean. (Pron., thon-i-an, 
thon-ic.) 


chu (pron.:koo): in Eg. cultural history, the intel- 
ligence. 


Chu’fu: one of the Gr. forms of the name of the first 
king of the IVth Dynasty of Egypt, otherwise 
usually known as Cheops, Khufu or Chofu. 


chul’pa: in archaeol., a prehistoric stone tower of two 
stages or stories in Peru; the relatives of the de- 
ceased lived in the apartment above the tomb 
proper. 

chu=nam’: a plaster or cement of shell- or coral-lime 
and sea-sand used for fine finishes exposed to the 
weather, such as those of the great dagobas of 
Ceylon; an Anglo-Indian term. 

Chun’su: in Eg. myth., the moon-god, whose chief 
function was healing; associated in the Theban 
triad with Mut (the Sky) and Amen-ra (the Sun). 
Khonsu. 

chur-ri”’guer-esque’: in XVIIth cent. and subsequent 
Span. archit., the character or style developed by 
Churriguera and his followers. 

chur-ri’guer=ism: the tasteless and unsuitable over- 
loading of architecture with rich and heavy orna- 
ment having no architectonic purposes or value; 
also, the bizarre effects produced by the process. 

chy’tra (pron.:kai’tra) in anc. Greece, a cook-pot 
with two handles. 

Ci’bo-la, Seven Cities of: in the hist. of the Sp.-Am. 
conquest of the XVIth cent., a group of aboriginal 
communities referred to by the chroniclers; never posi- 
tively identified but often considered as referring to 
the Zufii pueblos. 

Ci’ce=ro: (1) Marcus Tullius, the great Ro. orator who 
nullified the conspiracy of Catiline and played a, 
generally constructive part in the life of his day; 
b. 106; killed by Antony’s troops, B. C. 43; (2) 
Quintus Tullius C., Marcus’ brother, a soldier, 
and governor of Ro. Asia from 61 to 58 B. C.; also 
killed in 43 by Antony’s soldiers. 

cic’la-toun: see checklaton. 


GLOSSARY 


Cid, El: Ruy Diaz de Bivar, El Campeador (The 
Warrior or Champion); the renowned Sp. Christian 
warrior of the XIth cent. in the Moorish wars, about 
whose exploits was written the Chronicle of the Cid, 
considered the most notable literary achievement of 
the Middle Ages. (Sp. Cid, from Arab., Sidi = Lord). 

Cim’ber: Lucius Tillius, the former friend and 
adherent of Julius Cesar, who signalled the assas- 
sins to strike him down by pulling at his toga. 

ci=-mier’: in med. armor, the crest of a steel helmet. 

cim-me’ ri=-an: in Gr. myth., pertaining to the 
Cimmerii, a race (historically a nomad tribe of the 
Crimean region) described by Homer as living in 
continual darkness; hence, intensely gloomy or dark. 

Cin’cin=na’tus: the Vth cent., B. C., Ro. farmer, 
patriot, patrician and dictator; b. about 519; d. 439. 

Cin’na: Caius Helvius, the Ro. poet whom the mob on 
the day of Cesar’s funeral killed through mistaking 
him for L. Cornelius Cinna, the pretor and con- 
spirator. 

cip’pus: in anc. Rome a rather low, heavy stone pillar 
or post, variously used to mark a boundary, as a 
monument above a grave, or as a bulletin upon which 
public notices could be displayed. 

Cir’ce: in Gr. myth., the enchantress described in the 
Odyssey by Homer as changing Ulysses’ companions 
into swine by giving them a magical potion; she 
was semi-divine. 

Cir-ce’an: (1) in Gr. myth., pertaining or peculiar to 
Circe; (2) enchanting, captivating, with the added 
sense of degredation. 

cir-cen’sian: appropriate to or characteristic of the 
anc. Ro. circus and its various games. 

cir"cumsli’tion: in anc. Greece, the method used to 
color or tone marble statues. 

cist: (1) in anc. Greece, the casket or box containing 
the sanctified utensils for the Eleusinian and similar 
rites; (2) any ornamented casket or case; (3) a metal 
case or container for the articles of the toilet in anc. 
times, especially the beautiful specimens found in 
Etruria. 

cist’ed: possessed of or furnished with cists. 

cis-toph’o-rus: a IId cent., B.C., silver piece coined 
by the Pergamene kings, with the likeness of a cist 
on its face. (Gr., chest-carrying.) 

cith’a-ra: in Gr. myth., Apollo as the lyrist and leader 
of the Nine Muses. 

clar’i=ga’tion: in anc. Rome, the presentation of a 
statement of injuries or wrongs suffered by a people, 
with a demand for reparation, as a preliminary to 
declaring war. 

Clau’di=an: applied especially to the Ro. emperors of 
the family of the Claudii, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius and Nero, reigning from A. D. 14 to 68; also, the 
period of these four reigns. on) 

Clau"di-a’nus: the Latin poet and friend of Stilicho, 
remembered for his Rape of Proserpina; b. 365; 
d. about 408. 

Clau'di=-us: (1) Appius, the decemvir, Q. V.; (2) 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 214-270. 
cla’vus: in imperial Rome, the purple band or stripe 

which distinguished the togas of knights and senators. 

Cle-an’thes: the IIId cent., B. C., Greek Stoic 
philosopher. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Essays in Aegean Archaeology, presented to 
Sir Arthur Evans in honour of his 7 5th birthday. 
Edited by S. Casson. Pp. ix, 142. 21 plates. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1927. $5. 


Mr. Farnell presents this volume of Essays 
to Sir Arthur Evans with an introductory 
letter that charmingly and gracefully bears 
high tribute to the personality and “splendid 
life-work”’ of the scholar to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The typography and illustrations are 
admirable, and a handsone plate, appearing as 
frontispiece, shows Sir Arthur in a happy pose 
before the walls of Knossos. 

The fourteen essays which are arranged in 
the alphabetical sequence of the authors’ names 
deal with a wide range of subjects. Mr. 
Farnell in his ‘Cretan Influence in Greek 
Religion” discusses with much persuasiveness 
the possible Minoan origin of some of the 
Greek deities that have non-Hellenic names, 
as Athena, Artemis, Aphrodite and Hephaistos. 
Because of very scanty evidence the subject is 
extremely difficult and the author does not 
pretend to draw any definite conclusions. In 
these abstruse matters there is always the 
temptation of the ‘‘ Pan-Cretans”’ to claim too 
many origins for Crete, and to me it is difficult 
to believe, in view of the evidence of the early 
Hittite seals, that the ‘winged type of the so- 
called ‘Persian Artemis’ was Minoan rather 
than Oriental in origin” (p. 20). 

Especially interesting to American archae- 
ologists is the arti¢le by Mr. Hill on the coins 
bequeathed by Richard Seager to the British 
Museum. Some of these coins are rare and 
unusual specimens, and their inclusion in this 
book is particularly appropriate in view of Mr. 
Seager’s own researches in Crete and his long 
acquaintance with Sir Arthur Evans. 

In an article entitled “‘ Ein Kretisches Votiv- 
gefass’’, G. Rodenwaldt discusses a small bowl 
which has a crude terracotta figure on the 
inside. The figure was modelled separately and 
pressed into the sides of the bowl before bak- 
ing. It has the right hand raised in an attitude 
of adoration. This bowl and a fragment of a 
similar one are in the collection of the Archae- 
ological Seminar of the University of Berlin. 
They are said to have been found near the 
village of Archanes at the foot of Mt. Juktas, 
and are dated by Rodenwaldt in the third 
Middle Minoan period. 

Other important essays are Mr. J. L. Myres’s 
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“Painted Vases from Cyprus in the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum at Oxford,” and Mr. Xanthou- 
dides’s ‘‘Some Minoan Potter’s-wheel Discs’’. 
The book as a whole is a worthy tribute of 
scholarship to a noted scholar. 


T. LESLIE SHEAR. 


Stenalderbopladser ved Klampenborg nogle 
Bidrag til Studiet af den Mesolitiske Periode. 
By Erik Westerby. Resuméin French. 219 pp., 
45 figs. Copenhagen, 1927. 


Prehistory owes much of its progress to 
volunteers like Erik Westerby; it is especially 
indebted to Danish savants who have preceded 
Westerby. Thomsen was the founder of the 
system of prehistoric classification with his 
recognition of the ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron. Another Dane, Sarauw, furnished in 
Maglemose important data toward bridging 
the gap that was formerly supposed to separate 
the Palaeolithic from the Neolithic Period. 
His work was supplemented through dis- 
coveries at Svaerdborg by Friis-Johansen, 
Jessen, and Winge. Now comes Westerby with 
valuable and comfirmatory records from the 
Mesolithic station of Bloksbjerg near Klampen- 
borg in the vicinity of Copenhagen. 

Thomsen’s Stone Age is now divided into 
four periods: Eolithic, Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, 
and Neolithic. In the Mesolithic three phases 
have been recognized: Azilian, Tardenoisian, 
Maglemosean. The Azilian has affinities with 
the Palaeolithic. At Klampenborg, Westerby 
finds that the Maglemosean passes over with- 
out a break from the Mesolithic to the shell- 
heap culture of the Neolithic Period. 


GEORGE GRANT MAcCCUuURDY. 


De Périgueux au Fleuve Jaune. By F. de 
Mély. P. Geuthner, Paris. 1927. Pp. 62, 
20 plates. 


F. de Mély is the author of many interesting 
books and treatises which, though not impres- 
sive by the solidity of data and observations, 
have always been stimulating and in some 
cases led others in the right direction. The 
same, unfortunately, cannot be said of the 
present small monograph which is a jumble of 
confused ideas and ill-digested rapprochements. 
The author’s main endeavor is to show inter- 
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relations of, mediaeval French and Oriental, 
particularly" Chinese, arts, but is very unfor- 
tunate in the selection of parallels. He starts 
from a tile discovered at Périgueux in 1924 
and decorated with a head of Christ sur- 
mounted by a cross. This is correlated with 
the head on a tile found at Tokto in southern 
Mongolia and alleged to have been inspired 
by; Nestorians; but it is rather doubtful that 
the latter had any images of Christ, as attested 
by William Rubruk. The Tokto head has no 
shadow of resemblance to that of Christ, nor 
does it bear any affinity to the tile of Périgueux. 
Much ado is made about Guillaume Boucher, a 
French goldsmith at the court of the Mongol 
Khans, who is alleged to have exerted a pro- 
found influence on Chinese art; of such influ- 
ence, however, no trace has as yet been found. 
The author has seen this or that in museums, 
and because he lacks real knowledge and sound 
methods, easily jumps at wild combinations 
and bold assertions. 

To some extent he dilates on the hennin, the 
tall, conical head-dress worn in the fifteenth 
century by women in Flanders and France. 
It was known for a long time that it is of 
Asiatic origin (cf. G. Schlegel in Toung Pao, 
III, 1892, p. 422). It first appears among the 
royal ladies of the Ephthalites in the sixth 
century, being described by the Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim Hui Sheng. Many representa- 
tions of it appear on the wall-paintings of the 
temples of Chinese Turkestan. De Mély 
figures two Chinese clay statuettes of the 
Tang period which he alleges are adorned 
with hennins. The first of these is a man, but 
men never wore hennins; the second represents 
a woman whose supposed hennin is simply a 
coiffure in the shape of horns—a style of hair- 
dressing quite common in Tang clay figurines. 
It is futile, however, to look for hennins 
among these, because this fashion was not in 
vogue at that time; it flared up in China only 
under the reign of Jen Tsung (1023-63) of 
the Sung dynasty, and still prevailed under 
the Mongols. 

B. LAUFER. 


Architectural Design in Concrete. By T. P. 
Bennett, F. R. I. B. A. Pp. 24. 100 plates. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1927, 
$10. 


For over twenty years architects have been 
using reinforced concrete in the construction of 
their architectural essays. During all this 


time art forms, begotten of an age when 
masonry was the structural as well as the 
decorative material, have served as the veneer 
with which to mask this type of construction. 
Every thinking man knows, however, that the 
quality, in addition to beautiful form, that 
makes a Parthenon or a Reims peerless, is the 
building’s perfect expression of its fundamental 
architectonic premise. Before the advent of 
steel and reinforced concrete, the architecture 
of the world was mainly of stone and this 
material brought forth two systems of con- 
struction,—the post and lintel or trabeated and 
the arch and pier, or arcuated. The peerless 
structures of Greece are the completest exempli- 
fications of the former, the lace-like cathedrals 
of France, the supremest expressions of the 
latter principle. Now that a new system of 
construction has arisen what will be its aesthetic 
expression? Mr. Bennett in this volume sets 
forth the first fruits of this quest. It is valuable 
in that it brings together in one volume the 
principal expressions—good and bad—that 
have so far arisen. 
REXFORD NEWCOMB. 





THE NEW BOOK 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, Editor 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Spanish Pageant 


There is hardly a Spanish aspect that Mr. 
Riggs does not treat fully. The “ Pageant” 
presents a varied and colorful Spanish 
tapestry showing city and country, his- 
tory, religion, art, origins and archae- 
ology, language, literature, architecture, 
politics, government, in the past, the 
present, and the future. 
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pale cop............ of autographed, limited edition, 
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COMMENTS ON NON-SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


By KING KENNADY 








Had Major General Hunter Liggett oc- 
casionally paused to ponder in preparing the 
manuscript for his book A. E. F. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $3.00) he would have selected 
his material more carefully. The serious di- 
gressions would certainly have been avoided; 
and when the end was reached he would have 
stopped. It is unfortunate that the digressions 
and anti-climax are present, for they detract 
materially from the sharp interest that is 
aroused in the first three hundred pages. 

In spite of its defects, however, the book is 
an important contribution to the records of the 
World War. If for no other reasons than the 
explanation of the organization which was 
accomplished in our Army and the position and 
actions (or lack of them) of the divers units, 
the book will find a niche in the history of 
American arms in France. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has recently pub- 
lished (through Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $2.50) an intensely interesting book 
called Rank and File. Its subtitle is: True 
Stories of the Great War; which subtitle ably 
sums up the contents. Captain John W. 
Thomason, Jr., has illustrated it with his 
inimitable sketches. The illustrator, with the 
ability to suggest much with a few strokes of 
the pencil, has nowhere demonstrated his 
ability more interestingly than in Rank and 
File. Very appropriately the book is dedi- 
cated to Roosevelt’s brother, Quentin, who 
lost his life while serving with the air forces in 
France. 

These stories are a relief from the general 
run of war stories in that they contain little 
reference to the madness of men in war. Col. 
Roosevelt tells of the lighter side, his intention 
being to entertain. 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
when in 1906 Mr. Galsworthy wrote The Man 
of Property, neither his readers nor he himself 
thought that this book would be the first of 
a series through which a family would be 
followed for three generations. However, the 
author did determine to continue, for in 1920 
there appeared Jn Chancery, which was an 
extension of the first; in 1921 there followed 
To Let, which definitely indicated there the 
author meant to “follow through” his novel 
of the Forsyte clan. Together with two short 
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connecting links (Indian Summer of a Forsyte 
and Awakening) the first three stories were 
published in 1922 under the title The Forsyte 
Saga. This ended the first episode in the Life 
of the Forsytes. Probably because the times 
and lives of people had gone through a revolu- 
tion by the war, and because the characters of 
his story, had they been living, would have 
been forced to new methods and points of view, 
Galsworthy could not refrain from putting his 
actors back on the stage in a second episode. 
The post-war transition was developed first in 
The White Monkey in 1924; then in The Silver 
Spoon in 1926; and now in Swan Song (Scrib- 
ner’s; $2.50) which concludes the fortunes of 
this typical English family. 

To me Swan Song is notable for two main 
qualities. The first is the fact that those who 
have not read the other novels of this Saga may 
still pick up Swan Song and enjoy it under- 
standingly. The second is the fact that in this 
book the characters are molded so truly and 
forcefully, yet without rude projections by 
direct statement, that they live in one’s 
memory. ‘The reader introduced to the For- 
sytes through Swan Song will miss many of the 
finer shades and meanings. On the other hand, 
the book is so complete in itself that even with- 
out this background it is clear in structure and 
whole in detail of character and plot develop- 
ment. Surely there is no better compliment to 
the author's artistry than this first notable 
quality—that the book is a separate entity, 
depending for clearness on nothing that has 
gone before. As a character analysis, the 
second point that attracts me, the book stands 
with few rivals in contemporary work. 
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